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tender melancholy, almoft the univerfal attendant of genius, w 
too apt to degenerate into gloom and difguft with the world.” I have 
frequently had occafion to mark the juftice of this obfervation; and it is with 
much regret that I have fometimes feen men of tafte, and delicacy of feeling, 
have a tendency to indulge in habits of gloom, defpondency, and difrelith of 
the world. ‘There is a certain ftandard of virtue and propriety, which a man 
of delicacy is apt to form in his own mind, but which, in the common 
events of the world, is rarely to be met with ;—there are certain ideas of ele- 
vated and fublime happinefs which a man of a highly cultivated mind has a 
difpofition to indulge, which it is hardly poflible can be realized. When, 
therefore, a perfon of this difpofition comes abroad into the world, when he 
meets with folly where he expected wifdom, faliehood in the room of honour, 
coarfenets inftead of delicacy, and {felfifhnefs and infentibility where he had 
formed high ideas of generofity and refinement, he is apt to fall under the 
dominion of melancholy, and to fee the world in a gloomy point of view. 
Such a man, if he is not at pains to guard againft it, runs fome rifk of con- 
tracting a degree of habitual difguft at mankind, and becoming mifanthropi- 
cal to a certain extent. 

It will not, however, be that fpecies of mifapthropy which takes delight 
in the miferies of mankind; on the contrary, it will be a feeling of diiguft 
arifing from difappointed benevolence, mingled with pity and compaflion for 
the follies and weaknelles of men. I doubt much if there exills in the world 
a complete mifanthrope, in the darkeft fenfe cf that word, a perion who takes 
pleafure in the wretchednefs of others, If there does, it is impoflible to con- 
ceive {uflicient deteftation at fuch a character. But the mifanthropy of which 
I f{peak, is of a much fofter kind, and borders nearly on the higheft degree of 
philanthropy. \t feems indeed to be the child of philanthropy, and to proceed 


from too much fenfibility, hurt by difappointment in the benevolent and 
amiable feelings. 
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itis a common and a juft remark, that where a flrong friendfhip has fub- 
fifted, if that friendihip 1s once broken by the fault of either party, it is dif- 
ficult to prevent a certain degree of hatred and difguit from taking place. 
The move fufceptible the two perfons were of the {trong attachments of triend- 
fhip, the more warmly and the more clofely they were once united, fo muc 
the more difficult does it become to bring about a re-union or ree 
The fanguine and romantic opinions they had formed of one another’s worth 
and the difappointment which both or either of them feel from the behaviour 
of the other, infliéts a wound which rankles in the foul, and prevents all is 
ture confidence. ‘The fame conduct in another perfon not tu dear, with whom 
there was not fo clofe an union, would have been paffed over, and made little 
impreilion; the former diftant and cold acquaintance would have gone on as 
ufual, and forgivenels would eafily have tuken place. 

Somewhat fimilar co the fituation of a perfon w! 
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3 ho has been difappointed in 
the conduct of one from whom he expected much happinets and much friend- 
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fhip, is that of him who, having conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been difappointed in all thefe better expeCations. The world, 
with its purfuits, will appear in an unfavourable light; he will be apt to quit 
its fociety, and to indulge in folitude his gloomy refle@ions. His diflike of 
the world, however, will be-of a calm and gentle kind; it will rather be pity 
than hatred; though he may think ill of the fpecies, he will be kind to in- 
dividuals; he may diflike man, but will affift John or James. 

Shakefpeare, from whofe writings much knowledge of the human heart is 
to be acquired, has prefented us, in feveral of his charaters, with a hiftory of 
that melancholy aad mifanthropy | have defcribed above. 

Of the character of Hamlet, one of my predeceflors* has given a deli- 
neation which appears to me to be a juft one. Naturally of the moft amiable 
and virtuous difpofition, and endued with the moft exquifite fenfibility, he 
1s unfortunate; and his misfortunes proceed from the crimes of thofe with 
whom he was the moft nearly connefted, for whom he had the ftrongeft feel- 
ings of natural affeQion. From thefe circumftances, he is hurt in his foul’s 
tendereit part; he is unhinged in his principles of action, falls into melan- 
choly, and conceives difguft at the world: yet amidft all his difguft, and 
the mifanthropy which he at times difcovers, we conftantly perceive, that 
goodnefs and benevolence are the prevailing features of his character; amidtt 
all the gloom of his melancholy, and the agitation in which his calamities in+ 
volve him, there are occafional outbreakings of a mind richly endowed by 
nature, and cultivated by education, Had Hamlet pofleffed lefs fenfibility, 
had he not been fo eafily hurt by the calamities of life, by the crimes of the per- 
fons with whom he was conne¢ted, he would have preferved more equanimi- 
ty, he would not have been the prey of dark defponding melancholy; the 
world and all its ufes would not have appeared to him “ ftale, flat, and un- 
‘* profitable; an unweeded garden that grows to feed, pofleiled merely by 
** things rank and grofs in nature.” 

In the play of “ As you like it,” there is brought upon the ftage a perfonage 
of a more fixed and fyftematic melancholy than that of Hamlet. Hamlet’s 
melancholy and difguft with the world, is occafioned by the particular nature 
of the misfortunes he meets with. But in Jaques we fee a fettled and confirm- 
ed melancholy, not proceeding from any misfortune peculiar to himfelf, but 
arifing from a general feeling of the vanity of the world, and the folly of 
thofe’ engaged in its purfuits. His melancholy is therefore more fettled than 
that of Hamlet, and is in truth more deeply rooted. He takes no fhare in 
the enjoyments of life, but abandons fociety, and lives in folitude. Hamlet, 
wounded to the heart by the misfortunes which befal him, and irritated by 
the crimes of others, feels more poignantly at the time. The feelings of 
Jaques are more general, and therefore the more calm, but from that very 
caufe are deeper and more fixed, It is to be obferved, however, that the 
melancholy and mifanthropy of Jaques, like that of Hamlet, proceeds from 
excefs of tendernefs, from too much fenfibility to the evils of the world and 
the faults of mankind. His moralizing on the poor fequeftered ftag, is a 
moft beautiful illuftration of his tendernefs, and of his nice perception and 
jorrow for the follies and vices of men;—as his comparifon of the world to a 
ttage affords a highly-finifhed picture of the eftimation in which he holds hu- 
man life. 

in “ Zimon of Athens,” we are prefented with a character in many refpedts 
different from that of Hamlet or Jaques. Here we have mifanthropy of a 
much darker hue. Soured with difappointment; fallen from the height of 
profperity into the loweft ftate of adverfity; deceived by flattcring friends ; 
forfaken by the buzzing attendants on wealth and greatnefs, Timon conceives 
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difguft at the world and its enjoyments, and that difguft —— hatred and 
averfion at mankind. Yet even here it is obfervable, that with all ‘limon’s 
mifanthropy, there is a great mixture of original goodnefs and benevolence, 
At his firft outfet in life he was unfufpicious, and widhed to contribute to the 
happinefs of all around him. “ Being free himfelf, he thought all others fo,” 
Difappointed in the opinion he had formed of the world, and thocked with the 
ingratitude he met with; ‘ brought low,” as he is faid to be, * by his own 
heart, undone by goodnefs,” he becomes a prey to deep gloom and mifan- 
thropy ; but with all his mif anthropy, he preferves a fenfe of honour and of 
right. 

It is to be admitted, however, that as Timon’s is a character much inferior 
to, and much lefs amiable than that of Hamlet or of Jaques, fo his mifan- 
thropy is of a much blacker and more favage nature. Hamlet's mifanthropy 
arifes from a deep fenfe of the guilt of others;—Jaques’s from a general im- 
preflion of the follies and wea iknefles of the world’ ;—Timon’s is produced by 
a felfith fenfe of the ingratitude of others to himfelf. His difguft at the world, 
therefore, is not mixed with the fame gentlenefs and amiable ‘tendernef which 
is difplayed by the other two; and he poffeffes as much mifanthropy of the 
blackeft fort as it is poffible for human nature to arrive at. Shakelpeare in- 
deed holds him forth as a perfon altogether bereft of reafon. He feems to 
have thought, that fuch a degree of mifanthropy as Timon is detcribed to be 
poffeiied of, was inconfiftent with the ufe of that faculty. 

In the criticifm on Hamlet which I before quoted, it is obferved, that amidit 
ail his melancholy and gloom, there is a great deal of gaiety and play fulnefs in 
his deportment. The remark is certainly juft, and it may be extended to the 
other characters of Shakefpeare above taken notice of. Notwithftanding the 
fettled dejection of Jaques, he is defcribed as poflefling an uncommon de- 
gree of humour. He himfelf tells us, ** he is often wrapped in a moft hu- 
morous fadnefs.”. The account which he gives of the motley fool he met 
with in the foreft, and the defcription of the feven ages of human life, are 
lively inftances of this {trong feature in his character, 

Even Timon, black as his melancholy appears, is not without an humour 
im his fadnefs. The joke put by him on his worthlefs friends, in inviting 
them to dinner when he had none to give them, the converfation between him 
and Apemantus, and the laft fcene with the Poet and Painter, are fufficient 
confirmations of this remark, 

The difpofition in all thefe characters to a certain degree of jocularity and 
fportivenefs, is far from being unnatural. On the contrary, { am difpofed 
to think that fomething of this kind takes place in every perfon who is under 
the influence of melancholy. There is no doubt that the mind may be fo 
much overwhelmed, as to be incapable of relifhing any degree of fportive- 
nefs or of gaiety; but when the firft paroxifms of grief are over, when the 
violent effects of overwhelming diftrefs, which cannot long continue, have 
fubfided, and when the mind has affumed a tone perhaps equally diftrefling, 
bat more lafting and calm, and even more thoughtful, there is no time when 
the effect of a joke will be more eafily perceived, or better underftood, 

This may perhaps be accounted for, by a few obfervations on the ftate of 


‘the mind in fuch circumftances, with which I fhall conclude the prefent Paper. 


A perfon under the influence of melancholy, or, indeed, of any paflion 
whatever, mutt frequently become a fpectator of his own mind *; mutt often 
be led to view his own feelings in the light in which they will appear to 
others. Viewing them in this light, and in the fituation of perfons not under 
the fame prejudice, they may appear to him very differently from what is his 
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own habitual impreflion; and in this fituation he may entertain fomewhat 
of a difpofition to fmile at himfelf, and to admit of a joke even at his own ex- 
pence. ‘The gentlenefs of Hamlet’s fpirit made him anxious to accommodate 
himfelf, and bring down his own feelings to a level with thofe of the perfons 
around him; and therefore, on all occafions, even in the deepeft melan- 
choly, he engages in pleafantry of converfation; he even ventures to joke 
with Horatio on his mother’s marriage, which was the great caufe of all his 
forrow. 

If, as fome philofophers have maintained, ridicule arifes from contratt, 
there is no fituation, provided we are capable of perceiving ridicule at all, in 
which the ridiculous will appear in a f{tronger point of view, than when the 
mind is under the dominion of melancholy, The very ftuation muft height- 
en the contrait. The circumftance of Cromwell and his aflociate bedaubing 
one another's faces with ink, while they were in the act of figning the war- 
rant for the death of the King; or that of Lord Lovai with the fuds on his 
beard kifling Hogarth, who had come to fteal a drawing of him the day be- 
fore his execution; would have been childifh at any other time. 

When a perfon is in a melancholy frame of mind, fuch a melancholy as 
leads him to view the world and all its purfuits in a gloomy point of ‘view, 
this is apt to produce a fort of elevation above the world, and an indifference 
about every thing that is going on in it. Thegreat and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the bufy and the idle, are all feen with equal unconcern, as pafling 
through a few years to that period, when all their projects will be buried in 
the grave, 

Divefne, prifco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interefi, an pauper, et infima 
De gente, Jub dio moreris, 
Viétima nil miferantis Orci. 
Ommnes codem cogimur. 





Such a perfon may feel fome gratification in letting himfelf down from the 
melancholy eminénce from which he views human life; and ‘confidering all 
its occupations as frivolous alike, it will rather flatter than hurt his pride, to 
join in the-trifling jeft or idle merriment. : 

He who is under the preflure of grief, under the influence of forrow, occa- 
fionéd by fome calamity, may at times feel a fort of gratification in efcaping 
from his own mind, and from the dominion of his melancholy. To ufe the 
words of an author who has a peculiar talent at exprefling the nice feelings of 
the human heart: “ There is a certain kind of trifling, in which a mind not 
** much at eafe, can fometimes indulge itfelf. One feels an efcape, as it were, 
‘* from the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter company, _ It is like the 
** theft of a truant boy, who goesto play for a few minutes, while his ma- 
“ {ter is afleep, and throws the chiding for his tafk upon faturity.” 

Such a difpofition of mind, however, with all that intereft which it exerts 
in us, with all the privileges it may claim, and all the pleafantry it may at 
times enjoy, is nevertheleis deeply to be regretted in others, and anxioufly to 
be avoided in ourfelves, 1 muft the more earneftly warn my readers ayaintt 
the indulgence of this fort of melancholy difpofition ; becaufe, in its firft 
flages, there is fomething gratifying, fomething which flatters and captivates : 
But if allowed to grow into a habit, it unhinges every better faculty of the 
mind; it deitroys the ufefulnefs, and blafts the enjoyment of life, 
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